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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, 

Birmingham B4 7ET. 

Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 


Information 

]Ne are open to the public hut we also operate a 
membership scheme. 

Full Membership costs £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) 
and entitles you to discounts on tickets, invitations to 
special previews and mailing of the bi-monthly 
programme booklet. 

Mailing Membership costs £2.50 (£1.50 
concessions) and is designed for those who wish to have 
the programme booklet mailed to their home. It does not 
include any of the other entitlements of full membership. 

CINEMA PRICES: £2.70 - Public; £2.20 - Members, 
Students; £1.60 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. 
All tickets £1.60 for week-day matinees. 

Proof of status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a week, 
from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving refreshments and 
home-made cakes. 

Facilities for the disabled are available at the 
Cinema, and we give one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements The Box Office opens half 
an hour before the start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or 
in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday 
and from 2.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. 

ACCESS and VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the 
Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 


ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street Station. Walk 
up Corporation Street from the centre of town and continue, via 
the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus of Aston University, 
now called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93,94,14, 55,43,103 and 104 stop within easy 
reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the left (Woodcock 
Street) and finally second on the left - Holt Street. 
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The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores at 
134 & 141, New Street, Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 
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The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover 


The Cook, the Thief, His 
Wife & Her Lover (18) 

March 1-7 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Peter Greenaway. U.K./France, 1989. 

Starring: Richard Bohringer, Michael Gambon, Helen Mirren. 
Eastmancolor. Technovision. Dolby Stereo. 124 mins. 

Interviewed about Belly of an Architect, director 
Peter Greenaway spoke candidly of the passion 
and sweaty physicality Brian Dennehy's towering 
performance had introduced into his cold, formal 
designs. More importantly, he acknowledged the 
need to incorporate the lessons he had learned 
into his future projects. Nothing, though, could 
have prepared us for the visceral ferocity, unex¬ 
pected tenderness and dramatic intensity of this, 
the director's finest film to date. All the more 
shocking for being contained within a typically 
precise formal framework—nine separate din¬ 
ners, each with their own beautifully designed 
menus—the film centres on the bellicose 
behaviour of Albert Spica (Michael Gambon), a 
vicious gangster and exemplary Thatcherite 
entrepreneur, who has taken the Tory 'dog eat 
dog' philosophy to its logical conclusion. 

First seen forcing dog faeces down the throat 
of a restaurateur whose culinary offerings have 
failed to please, Spica is a violent, overbearing 
and yet curiously infantile man. Now middle- 
aged, he craves respectability, dining out every 


night at an expensive French restaurant, Le Hol- 
landais, where he flaunts his wealth in the com¬ 
pany of sycophantic criminal cronies and his 
cowed wife, (Georgina (Helen Mirren). Only the 
Cook (Richard Bohringer) dares to stand up to the 
Thief, presenting special dishes to the wife and 
tacitly encouraging her sexual dalliance with a 
fellow customer, the bookish Michael (Alan 
Howard). So while Spica holds court in the blood- 
red dining room—regailing his entourage with ill- 
informed culinary anecdotes, or crude jokes aboflt 
the proximity of the "naughty bits" and the "dirty 
bits"—Georgina and Michael make lov'e in the 
ethereally white toilet or restfully green kitchen. 
One senses from the outset that their love affair is 
doomed, and when Albert discovers he has been 
cuckolded, a terrible vengeance is extracted. 

The word 'cuckold' is curiously appropriate 
here since Greenaway's obsessive attention to 
matters corporeal—eating, drinking, defecating, 
copulation—is reminiscent of Jacobean revenge 
tragedy. Gambon's fearsome performance is mag¬ 
nificently dark and dangerous, but might have 
seemed merely bombastic without the subtler 
shadings of his three co-stars. As well as con¬ 
fronting these sexual and bodily taboos, the direc¬ 
tor launches a corrosive attack on untrammelled 
greed and consumerism. The familiar colour cod¬ 
ing, painterly lighting, ubiquitous puns and strik¬ 
ing costumes (by Jean-Paul Gaultier) are therefore 
suffused with a tremendous political 
anger .—Nigel Floyd. 
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FIELD OF DREAMS 


Field of Dreams (PG) 

March 9-14 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Phil Alden Robinson. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Kevin Costner, Amy Madigan, James Earl Jones. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. S.R. 106 mins. 

Field of Dreams is the latest in a series of distin¬ 
guished baseball movies that have scored highly 
at the American box office. Like The Natural, the 
Robert Redford film which initiated the cycle, the 
new film is a fantasy of the supernatural in which 
baseball becomes a metaphor for all that is good 
in American life. 

Kevin Costner stars as Ray Kinsella, an ideal¬ 
istic Iowa farmer and ex-60s radical who is mar¬ 
ried to his college sweetheart (Amy Madigan). 
One day out in the cornfields, Ray hears a celes¬ 
tial voice which offers the cryptic advice: "If you 
build it, he will come". Having convinced himself 
and his family that he is not going crazy, Ray sets 
out to construct the proper diamond-shaped 
pitch, to the mingled consternation and amuse¬ 
ment of his neighbours. And one night his faith is 
rewarded by the appearance of the spirit of 'Shoe¬ 
less' Joe Jackson, the most infamous of the Chica¬ 
go White Sox, the team that tried to fix the World 
Series in 1919. 

Phil Alden Robinson's delightful film is about 
the redemption of America after its fall from 
innocence and uses baseball as the expression of 
the spirit of a nation. It has been acclaimed as the 
work of a modern Frank Capra, and certainly no 
other recent American movie can match its 
warmth, charm and optimism. 

Mystery Train (15) 

March 9-14 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jim Jarmusch. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Nicoletta Braschi, Joe Strummer, Screamin' Jay Hawkins. 
Colour. 110 mins. 

With orchestral virtuosity, writer-director Jim Jar¬ 
musch conducts his audience through an enig¬ 


matic web of fictions in Memphis, Tennessee. 
During twenty-four hours, low life around the 
flaking edges of this Elvis tourist town is reflected 
through the eyes of an eclectic group of foreign¬ 
ers: two Japanese teenagers, an Italian widow, 
and a British rocker. 

East scrutinises West as quiffed Carl Perkins 
fan Jun (Masatoshi Nagase) and his Elvis addict 
girlfriend, Mitzuko (Youki Kudoh), arrive by train 
and intent on visiting Presley's home, Graceland. 
After a trip to the Sun Recording studios and a 
night wander through shadowy, neon-lit streets, 
they trail their suitcase to the seedy Arcade Hotel. 
They check in, make love, listen to the radio and 
fall asleep. 

Other guests who make it past the hotel's 
night clerk and bellboy (Screamin' Jay Hawkins 
and Cinque Lee) include the vulnerably beautiful 
Luisa (Nicoletta Braschi). She is stranded while 
waiting for a flight home to Rome with her 
deceased husband. For safety, she shares a room 
with Dee Dee, who's leaving town after breaking 
up with her Brit boyfriend. Running the gauntlet 
from a liquor store shoot-up, Memphis drifter 
Johnny (Joe Strummer) staggers to the Arcade 
supported by hairdresser friend Charlie. Will 
completes the drunken trio and persuades the 
coolly indifferent night clerk to give them cover. 
Day follows night, a shot is heard, and the audi¬ 
ence must piece together a tantalisingly intricate 
plot. 

Bound by a calculated two-dimensionality, 
Jarmusch's characters encounter one another in a 
series of skilfully choreographed cultural clashes. 
Therein lies the humour, with Hawkins's effort¬ 
less upstaging resulting in low key comic relief. 
Nagase and Kudoh give mesmeric performances 
as Jun and Mitzuko, while Strummer's awkward 
portrayal of the abandoned Johnny merely proves 



Mystery Train 
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a singer can't necessarily act. His endeavours are 
further impeded by a smattering of oldest 
swinger cliche lines in an otherwise eloquently 
sparse script. 

Although the Elvis myth is all pervasive, it 
acts as just one of several recurring images. What 
truly unifies the screenplay is a superbly indul¬ 
gent rythm and blues soundtrack. Joining Presley 
hits on the nostalgic jukebox are evocative num¬ 
bers from Otis Redding and Roy Orbison, while 
the fine complementary score is by John Lurie. 
This is Jarmusch's first major colour film, and 
Robby Muller's photography combines with pre¬ 
cise direction to create striking tableaux vivants 
which serve to crystallize an existential mood.— 
]ane Bolger. 

Trop belle pour toil (18) 

(Too Beautiful for You!) 

March 16-21,23-28 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1989. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Josiane Balasko, Carole Bouquet. 
Eastmancolor. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. Subtitles. 91 mins. 

Bertrand Blier, whose films usually have made 
sardonic fun of such staple themes as friendship 
and sexual relationships, has come up with a new 
charmer in Trop belle pour toil, this time bringing 
fresh insight to the old, old story of marital infi¬ 
delity. This witty, cleverly structured film should 
have audiences chuckling wherever quality 
French films are screened. 

In his last film, Tenue de soiree, Blier had husky 
Gerard Depardieu play a gay guy hopelessly in 
love with wimpy Michel Blanc. His new film stars 
Depardieu too, this time as a successful car dealer 
married to a sublimely beautiful woman (Carole 
Bouquet) and the envy of all his friends. Perverse¬ 
ly, he falls passionately in love with a temporary 
secretary who comes to work for him—a plump, 
somewhat plain, middle-aged woman who 
would seem to be the least likely type to woo him 
away from his family. Josiane Balasko plays the 
sweet, sensual mistress with a warmth which 
makes Depardieu's passion acceptable. 

The plot is simple enough, but Blier keeps his 
audience in a constant state of surprise, and 
delight, with the complex but frequently funny 
way he tells his essentially banal story. All the 
ingredients for a film about infidelity are here: the 
motel where the lovers meet; the apartment lent 
to them by one of Depardieu's employees; the 



Trop belie pour Toi! 


increasingly agitated wife; the trip the lovers 
make to the countryside to get away from it all.... 

But Blier gleefully takes every cliche and turns 
it on its head, juggling time, allowing his charac¬ 
ters to address the audience, and including such 
genuinely charming scenes as one in which the 
blissful Balasko shares her happiness with a com¬ 
plete stranger at a railway station, telling him 
she's been making love for the last three hours. 

Essential to the success of the film is the fact 
that there's a good deal of painful truth to be 
found in these situations. Two scenes in whcih the 
wife and the mistress meet, once in the office and 
again in the motel, are exquisitely written and 
acted emotional encounters. Another highlight is 
a complex flashback to the Depardieu/Bouquet 
wedding which is intercut with a dinner party 
they give for friends in the present; at both 
events, Balasko is a real, or imagined, interloper 
to his impassioned, confused character. His con¬ 
stant railing against the mournful music of Schu¬ 
bert, heard throughout the film, is a running gag 
perfectly capped at the fadeout. Carole Bouquet, a 
former James Bond girl, is properly elegant and 
cool as the betrayed wife, and also does a cameo 
as Balasko's distraught neighbour, a woman 
abandoned by her husband. Balasko herself is a 
joy as the mistress, while Francois Cluzet does a 
fine turn as her frustrated spouse. 

A major asset to the film is Philippe Rousselot's 
constantly gliding Panavision camera, while Clau- 
dine Merlin's intricate editing also deserves a nod. 
The aforementioned music by Schubert adds to the 
success of the film which, like Tenue de soiree, is 
about sex but without nudity, although the dia¬ 
logue is raunchy at times.— Variety, 
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La Lectrice 


La Lectrice (18) 

March 23-28 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Michel Deville. France, 1988. 

Starring: Miou-Miou, Regis Royer, Christian Ruche. 

Colour. Subtitles. 98 mins. 

By far the cleverest and most audacious film of 
the week is Michel Deville's La Lectrice, which is 
about reading and sex, in that order. You would 
not necessarily think that a movie about the for¬ 
mer would be any great shakes at the box office. 
But this has been an international success for 
Deville to rank with Peril en la demeure (Death in a 
French Garden), and I have it from the director 
himself that the three main reasons are that it is 
very French, very funny and very erotic. 

Lfl Lectrice of the title—the lady who reads—is 
Miou-Miou, and the book she reads to her lover 
in bed is Raymond Jean's La Lectrice, which she 
then acts out for real. She becomes, in short, the 
reading companion of a posse of lonely or inca¬ 
pacitated people, most of whom have a strange 
fascination for that part of her naked flesh that 
peeps between her stocking tops and skirt. So it 
is that the woman in the film discovers the 
woman in the book, and also not only the love of 
language but the language of love too.— Derek 
Malcolm/The Guardian. 

sex, lies, and videotape (18) 
March 30-April 4 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Steven Soderbergh. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: James Spader, Andie MacDowell, Peter Gallagher. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 100 mins. 

Steven Soderbergh's Cannes Film Festival prize¬ 
winner is a witty and perceptive exploration of 
the deceptions and confusions surrounding sexu¬ 


al relationships in the video age. Structured as a 
chamber drama with four main characters, the 
film scores with intelligent scripting, a precise 
visual style and terrific performances. The acting 
is of crucial importance because the film requires 
a gradual revelation of character, with the script 
setting up "a tension between what is said and 
what is revealed by being left unsaid". As Soder¬ 
bergh explains: "The film deals with people not 
coming out and saying exactly what they're 
thinking or feeling. What Tm interested in doing 
is documenting how people relate to each other, 
what's beneath the surface—how we hide it and 
when we let it out". 

Lies and self-deception characterise the lives 
of the film's four protagonists. Yuppie lawyer 
John (Peter Gallagher) is having an affair with his 
wife's sister, Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo). Ann 
(Andie MacDowell) is the frustrated wife who, 
despite being in therapy, doesn't realise that her 
real problem is an inadequate marriage rather 
than her worries about environmental issues. 
Graham (James Spader) is an old friend of John's 
who arrives in town and intrigues the two sisters 
with his unorthodox life-style. Rejecting the mate¬ 
rialism of modern American society, Graham has 
also ceased to have sexual relationships with 
women. Claiming to be impotent, he derives sex¬ 
ual satisfaction from watching the intimate con¬ 
fessions of female friends he records with his 
video camera. 

The videotapes act as a catalyst in the film, 
causing each of the characters to confront their 
hidden feelings about their relationships. Yet the 
film's own attitude towards the effects of video 
seems ambivalent. On the one hand, video is seen 
as alienating in that it can act as a substitute for 
sexual contact, as in the case of Graham. On the 
other hand, it can prove more therapeutic than 
visiting an analyst, as in the case of Ann, who 
uses the video to end her marriage and begin a 


SEX, LIES AND VIDEOTAPE 
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new relationship with Graham. Ultimately, 
Soderbergh seems more interested in the psychol¬ 
ogy of personal relations than the more abstract 
issues concerning the effects of video. At least the 
film is at its most successful when it concentrates 
on the gulf that separates its characters, as in the 
sequence which intercuts the sexual antics of 
John and Cynthia with the hesitant, slightly 
embarrassed conversations between Graham and 
Ann. And if the film finally comes down firmly 
on the side of the angels (i.e., Graham and Ann), 
Soderbergh is at least honest enough to acknowl¬ 
edge the central importance of sexuality in all 
human relationships. Wonderfully funny in its 
cool observations on the tensions generated by 
human contact, performed to perfection and 
beautifully shot and edited, sex, lies, and videotape 
fully deserves its phenomenal success. 



Cinema Paradiso 


Cinema Paradiso (Nuovo 
Cinema Paradiso) (PC) 

April 6-11,13-18 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director Giuseppe Tomatore. Italy/France. 1988. 

Starring: Marco Leonardi, Jacques Perrin, Philippe Noiret. 
Eastman Colour. Subtitled. 125 mins. 

Jacques Perrin plays the middle-aged Salvatore, 
who after 30 years returns to his home village in 
Sicily where as a boy he had worked at the local 
Paradiso cinema. He had saved the life of the for¬ 
mer projectionist (Philippe Noiret) when the Par¬ 
adiso was burnt down and learned both the job 
and a love of movies from the blinded man 
whose job he inherited in the rebuilt cinema. Told 
in flashbacks leading up to Salvatore's return for 
the old man's funeral, the film has the quality of 
Germi's ironic, affectionate look at Italian provin¬ 


cial mores. Salvatore has two loves, the cinema 
and a local rich girl he will never marry. But 
attention is focused on the cinema, with the final 
tearful dynamiting of the Nuovo Paradiso, closed 
down after a few years' resurrection showing 
porn films. A delightful film with endearing per¬ 
formances, especially from Noiret, Perrin and 
Leopoldo Trieste.— John Francis LanelScreen Inter¬ 
national. 

A Short Film About Love 
(Krotki film o milosci) (18) 
April 13-18 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Krzysztof Kieslowski. Poland, 1988. 

Starring: Grazyna Szapolowska, Olaf Lubaszenko. 

Colour. Subtitled. 89 mins. 

Kieslowski's gradually emerging series of ten 
films. The Decalogue (based on the Ten Command¬ 
ments) is clearly one of the great filmic events of 
the decade. A Short Film About Love follows last 
year's A Short Film About Killing and is in direct 
contrast. A 19-year-old lad (played by an amaz¬ 
ing newcomer, Olaf Lubaszenko) spies on and 
becomes infatuated with the woman living oppo¬ 
site (Grazyna Szapolowska) whose disillusion¬ 
ment with male love makes her curious about her 
young admirer. An abortive sexual encounter 
leads to one of Kieslowski's ambiguous, open 
endings. Shot and framed with an inexorable, 
pared-down rightness, this strange encounter 
touches on several moral and emotional issues 
and takes the Rear Window-like voyeurism into 
equally sensitive territory. Kieslowski now looks 
to be the great Polish director of his time. — John 
Gillett/L.F.F. Programme. 


A Short Film About Love 
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Last Tango in Paris 


Last Tango in Paris (18) 
(L'Ultimo Tango a Parigi) 

April 20-25 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy/France, 1972. 

Starring: Marlon Brando, Maria Schneider, Jean-Pierre Leaud. 
Technicolor. Subtitled. 129 mins. 


cerned with what separates its protagonists than 
what binds them together. The central character, 
Paul (Marlon Brando), is a tormented middle- 
aged American in Paris who begins to meet a 
modern young woman for anonymous sex in an 
empty apartment. As one critic noted, the cun¬ 
ning revelation of the film is that anonymity 
breeds intimacy, which is the bedfellow of con¬ 
tempt." The entire film is a brilliantly chore¬ 
ographed dance of death, with Brando's soul¬ 
bearing performance giving emotional depth to 
Bertolucci's study of human anguish and despair. 

Monsieur Hire (15) 

April 27-30 (See Calendar for times) 

Director; Patrice Leconte. France, 1989. 

Starring: Michel Blanc, Sandrine Bonnaire, Andre Wilms. 

Colour. Subtitled. 80 mins. 

Surely one of the outstanding French films of the 
year, Patrice Leconte's version of a Georges 
Simenon novel is a haunting psychological mur¬ 
der thriller-cum love story. Michel Blanc gives a 
powerful, poignant performance as a repressed 
and misanthropic middle-aged bachelor turned 
obsessive voyeur of his neighbour across the 
courtyard, played by Sandrine Bonnaire with 
equal intensity. Subtly but highly charged with 
erotic tension throughout, underlined by Michael 
Nyman's uncharacteristically restrained score, the 
film is also impressive for its fluid camerawork 
and compelling narrative.— Jayne Pilling/L.F.F. 
Programme. 


Still considered unsuitable for television trans¬ 
mission in this country, Bernardo Bertolucci's 
infamous film receives a welcome cinema re- 
release in a new print made available by the 
British Film Institute. When it first appeared in 
1972 (the world premiere was at the New York 
Film Festival), Last Tango created a storm of con¬ 
troversy, with film critics and countless other 
media pundits either acclaiming it as a landmark 
film or denouncing it as a piece of pornography. 
Fortunately, the film is a sufficiently rich and 
complex work to have survived the hysteria that 
surrounded its initial reception. It can now be 
seen as a key statement of Bertolucci's psycholog¬ 
ical and artistic concerns, containing a heady mix¬ 
ture of the contradictions and oppositions that 
fuel his best work. 

Ironically for a film renowned for its explicit 
treatment of sexuality. Last Tango is more con- 


Monsieur Hire 
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- Season - 

Ten Best of the ’80s 


Early this year we invited a number of people—critics, programmers, enthusiastic non-professionals—to sub¬ 
mit a list of their top ten films of the last decade. The initial idea was to compile a master list of titles from this 
poll, which could form a two-month season In the programme. To our surprise, the choice of films was so var¬ 
ied, with very few titles receiving more than two votes out of a possible twelve, that the selection of just ten 
titles seemed pointless. Instead we are pleased to present as many of the contributors’ choices as we can 
manage to accommodate over a series of programmes. 

We begin with a fascinating selection by Richard Combs, who is the editor of the Monthly Film Bulletin 
f and a regular contributor to the Triangle programme. Richard declined our invitation to reflect in general 

terms on 80s cinema, or to justify his choice of these particular ten films. However, his opinions and 
stimulating arguments are well represented in the notes on individual titles. 

^ The series will continue in future programmes with contributions by, amongst others, Neil Sinyard, Mike 

Davies and yours truly .—Peter Walsh. 


Come Back to the 5 & Dime 
Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean (18) 
March 8 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Robert Altman. U.S.A., 1982. 

Starring: Sandy Dennis, Cher, Karen Black. 

Colour. 110 mins. 

What happened to Robert Altman in the 80s, 
according to most critics, is that the colossus who 
had remade genres {McCabe and Mrs. Miller, The 
Long Goodbye), and even built his own (Nashville), 
shrank to a shadow of himself, a transcriber of 
plays for cable TV who became more obscure the 
more prolific he became (many of these films, 
including a clutch of Pinters, have yet to be seen 
here). This certainly ranks as one of the most 
unexpected career shifts of the decade, but 
despite the 'whatever became of' lamentations 
that have followed, it is also one of the most excit¬ 
ing— and intriguing, in its logical progression 
from what had gone before. Come Back to the 5 & 
Dime Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean, from a play by Ed 
Graczyk which Altman had earlier staged as his 
first Broadway production, takes us back to the 
fantasising heroine of Images (1972) via the desert- 
bound and shape-shifting ladies of 3 Women 
(1977), and establishes the ground rules, the aes¬ 
thetic and the cinematic daring of the Altman to 
come. In the middle of nowhere, called McCarthy, 
Texas, in a Woolworth's five and dime store, the 
members of the Disciples of James Dean fan club 
are about to hold (in 1975) their twentieth 
reunion. What makes it slightly more than 
nowhere is that nearby is the derelict farmhouse 
set of Giant, a shrine to which the most fanatical 


of the group (Sandy Dennis) regularly returns, 
she believing that her phantom offspring, Jimmy 
Dean, was also visited upon her in a night of pas¬ 
sion with the Great One. But the set of Giant 
proves to be not the only false front around 
(there's the statuesque Cher, for example, and the 
mysterious stranger, Karen Black, who blows into 
the reunion). And perhaps these ladies them¬ 
selves are only phantoms, unstable creations, 
their world a split one (two interior sets, mirror 
reversals of each other, for 1955 and 1975), called 
into being by the power of projection, possessed 
by anyone who sits in front of a movie screen and 
dreams. Breathtakingly, Altman has discovered 
the endless permutations, the infinity of images, 
that can be deployed through a handful of players 
with only one room to play in.— Richard Combs. 


Come Back to the 5 & Dime Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean 
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unconnected with cinema, with light—from the 
flare of a match to the detonation of the A- 
bomb .—Richard Combs. 



Empire of the Sun 


Empire of the Sun (PC) 

March 15 (5.15 &.8.00 p.m.) 

Director; Steven Spielberg. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Christian Bale, John Malkovich, Nigel Havers. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 152 mins. 

Steven Spielberg has been typed for so long now 
as the Wunderkind who refuses to grow up, as 
the boy with a prodigious skill in manipulating 
toys and mocking up his own but refuses to move 
on to adult things, that he has begun to believe it 
himself. In interviews he talks disparagingly of 
the Indiana Jones sagas, and at times of all he has 
done so far, as popcorn movies that one day he 
will leave behind to make his real films. The 
degree of critical myopia and self-deception inter¬ 
acting here is evident enough, when one comes to 
Empire of the Sun. This again is centred on a child, 
and is not unconnected thematically to Spiel¬ 
berg's romp and rumpus films (from 1941 to 
E.T.), but it is a mature treatment of serious mate¬ 
rial, one of the most sophisticated pictures of war 
in recent years. It is the more so for being seen 
through childish eyes, because that way a shat¬ 
tered world has to be remade, a personal and 
social identity formed, without the usual moral 
polarities from which 'adult' treatments of war 
begin. Spielberg's method is synthetic, compared 
to the personal recollection of a child's war in 
John Boorman's overrated Hope and Glory. But in 
this Spielberg is being faithful first of all to his 
source in J. G. Ballard's reconstruction of the war 
he suffered as a boy in the Far East, when the 
Japanese invaded the foreign enclave of Shanghai 
in 1941. His novel's surrogate self, Jim Graham, 
was sundered first from his family and then from 
all certainties of national cultural self, of how to 
live, with which, like all children, he had already 
been strongly impressed. Spielberg follows Bal¬ 
lard's sharp, objectively 'snapshot', unhorrified 
vision of the horrors of war unerringly. But he 
also gets within, to the forces of creation and 
destruction in one boy's experience of war, not 


Exposed (15) 

March 22 (6.30 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: James Toback, U.S.A., 1983. 

Starring: Nastassia Kinski, Harvey Keitel, Rudolf Nureyev. 
Colour, 99 mins. 

After setting the mainstream-independent scene 
alight with his first film. Fingers, James Toback 
plunged it into perplexity with his second. 
Exposed . Part of the problem was that after the 
actively anguished dynamic of the first film, Har¬ 
vey Keitel's cross-purpose drives to be a concert 
pianist and a proper enforcer son to his mafioso 
father, the dynamic here became passively 
anguished. Which is to say that it is about a 
woman, a fashion model (Nastassia Kinski) who 
becomes a focus for the obsessions of various 
romantic males—or Romantic with a capital 'R', 
because the madness here, of erotic fascination, 
artistic yearning, political plotting, has a distinct¬ 
ly nineteenth-century quality. Perhaps it's the 
truest century for Toback to operate in, opposing 
the late twentieth-century gospel that everything, 
the personal included, is political, by insisting 
that the fever to seduce or to change the world is 
always supremely personal. Toback as actor 
(playing the literature lecturer he used to be in the 
film's first scene) defines the period, and the 
theme, when he drives Kinski away from college 
by insisting that she play Charlotte to his Werther. 
After this donnish pass, Kinski is made even 
more pressing ones by concert violinist Rudolf 
Nureyev and Parisian terrorist Harvey Keitel, 
between whom she is passed virtually as curren- 
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cy, a 'beautiful image'. Not that this is ever a fem¬ 
inist piece about the put-upon heroine, or even a 
more old-fashioned woman's picture about the 
face that launched a thousand magazine covers 
but lost its soul. With its ferocious logic and spe¬ 
cial hungers. Exposed could only be about the 
death-seeking romantic male, and the maiden 
who will innocently give him what he 
wants .—Richard Combs. 



Heartburn 


Heartburn (15) 

March 29 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director Mike Nichols. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Meryl Streep, Jack Nicholson, Jeff Daniels. 

Technicolor. 109 mins. 

Mike Nichols had the misfortune to make the hit 
comedy of the late 60s, The Graduate, in which the 
themes of the day (disaffected youth, campus tur¬ 
moil, a hero in flight from family and stultifying 
background towards his true love) were whipped 
into a froth that contained a sad little theme of its 
own, revolution without change. Nichols's 
movies, like his characters, tend to move in rapid¬ 
ly diminishing circles, and what soon put The 
Graduate in bad odour in fashionable film circles 
were all the fashionable film tricks that he seemed 
to employ to complete those circuits (not forget¬ 
ting that 60s froth quickly went out of mode, and 
The Graduate has been turning up on modish 'ten 
worst' lists ever since). When, after a decidedly 
uneven two decades, Nichols made Heartburn, he 
was moving in masterly circles again, with a com¬ 
edy about the kind of people the 'graduates' 
might have become. But the charges of modish¬ 
ness were waiting for him in advance—allied 
with distaste for 'beautiful people' cuteness, since 
this is Nora Ephron's famous tale of famous hus¬ 
band's Carl Bernstein's extra-marital fling—and 


Heartburn was dismissed with barely a shrug. 
What Nichols dovetails so beautifully, however, is 
more than his real-life subjects with their fiction¬ 
alised, stellar counterparts (Meryl Streep, Jack 
Nicholson). It's the observable rituals and occa¬ 
sions of a marriage, the milestones of life passing, 
with a sense of the complete mysteriousness, baf¬ 
flement, inaccessibility of whatever motives are 
working behind the scenes. Like Benjamin Brad- 
dock before them, Rachel Samstat and Mark For¬ 
man jump into marriage (after a giggly session in 
bed declaring that they don't believe in mar¬ 
riage), and then as domestic life sets up its own, 
profoundly and funnily observed rhythm, he, 
inaccessibly, begins withdrawing from it. Woody 
Allen's films are loquacious testimony to the 
unfathomability of the heart's desires, but in 
Heartburn neurosis is banished: the unfathomabil¬ 
ity is just the most banal and the most comic sub¬ 
ject imaginable. —Richard Combs. 

The Lightship (15) 

April 1 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. U.S.A., 1985. 

Starring: Robert Duvall, Klaus Maria Brandauer, Michael Lyndon. 
Colour. 88 mins. 

More than other film-makers, even those with 
similarly peripatetic careers, Jerzy Skolimowski 
carries his cinema with him. This has been a 
crazily assorted baggage, and one that it has 
seemed could fly away at any moment: co-pro- 
ductions of the most unlikely sort, put together 
on the flimsiest of resources or the whim of the 
moment, the moments often only occurring years 
apart. But what has given this baggage its heft, a 
density, concentration and packed-in allusiveness, 
is the history of Poland and Skolimowski's own 
rupture with it. This was squeezed in startlingly 
direct terms into Moonlighting (1982), but The 
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Pat Garratt & Billy the Kid 


Lightship is perhaps the most fascinating treat¬ 
ment—direct and allusive, tense action scenario 
and fantastical metaphor—of the Skolimowski 
hero, who is both a splinter tossed about in the 
void and a man in a tight corner. Captain Miller 
(Klaus Maria Brandauer) is the skipper of a light¬ 
ship, a vessel permanently moored as a hazard 
warning, and there is a vague historical guilt, a 
supposed act of wartime cowardice, which might 
explain why he has been condemned to spin on 
this lonely chain. At least his adolescent son, Alex 
(played by Skolimowski's own son Michael Lyn¬ 
don), thinks it's a family shame, and welcomes 
the prospect of relief from this shipboard limbo 
when three men in a disabled boat are picked up. 
They do indeed promise liberation—but only into 
more treacherous waters as their outrageously 
epicene, lisping, provocative leader Caspary 
(Robert Duvall) tries to persuade the captain to 
up anchor and help him make good his escape. 
But the lightship and the soul of the captain have 
their own priorities, as his son comes to realise, in 
also realising that, however far he travels, he will 
forever feel the motion of this marooned ship 
under his feet.— Richard Combs. 

Pat Garrett & Billy the 

Kid (18) 

April 8 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Sam Peckinpah. U.S.A., 1973 (long version, 1989). 
Starring: James Cobum, Kris Kristofferson, Bob Dylan. 

Colour. Panavision. 121 mins. 

Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid was Sam Peckinpah's 
last Western (strictly speaking), and probably his 
last major film, and until recently it has come 
down to us in a version missing some crucial 
turns in its pessimistic historical consciousness. 


Even in the truncated version put out by MGM in 
1973, the sense of doom was still palpable, and 
the point unambiguous that in donning a badge 
on behalf of the forces of law and order in New 
Mexico, Pat Garrett was killing himself as surely 
as he had to kill his friend and erstwhile fellow 
outlaw Billy. What one gets from this expanded, 
differently ordered version (reputedly Peckin¬ 
pah's own cut, though still not exactly the way 
that has been recorded) is not further clarification 
of the point but an amplification of the mood of 
historical doom in more personal, dreamlike, 
metaphysical terms. Most significantly, the 
weight of the film is now thrown behind Garrett 
(James Coburn), nearly all of the new scenes relat¬ 
ing to him and none to Billy (Kris Kristofferson). 
The rationale behind MGM's cutting was partly 
to make the play-off between the two men more 
equal, which may actually have fed some critical 
hostility to the film as yet another version of the 
Peckinpah scenario about the elderly Westerner 
who has sold out and his boon companion/alter 
ego to whom freedom and integrity are more 
important. But now Garrett dominates and con¬ 
tains the film: the opening intercuts his arrival at 
Billy's hideaway in 1881, having recently been 
appointed sheriff of Lincoln County, and his own 
death in 1909, at the hands of the Sante Fe Ring, 
the mysterious consortium of cattlemen and 
power movers who had wanted Billy removed. 
The film almost becomes Garrett's reminiscence 
at the moment of his death, and the mockingly 
youthful, impossibly (in all senses, elusively) free 
figure of Billy becomes not a sentimental histori¬ 
cal fiction but a representative of the dreams and 
possibilities that time works to erode in one 
man's (any man's) history.— Richard Combs. 


Prince of the City 
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Prince of the City (18) 

April 5 (3.00 & 7.30 p.m.) 

Director: Sidney Lumet. U.S.A., 1981. 

Starring: Treat Williams, Jerry Orbach, Richard Fornjoy. 
Technicolor. 167 mins. 

Remarkable enough at the beginning of the 80s, 
as a study of police corruption, opening out into 
an epic skein of questions about loyalty and hon¬ 
our, the ties that variously bind to self, family, 
friends and the public good. Prince of the City 
looks even more remarkable, sui generis, at the 
end. Sui generis, that is, at a time when the only 
model for how cops should be portrayed on 
screen is the love-hate couple, the partners antag¬ 
onistic to begin with (by reason of race, tempera¬ 
ment or extra-terrestrial origin) who bind 
through dangers mutually overcome. The hero of 
Prince of the City, Danny (Ziello (Treat Williams), is 
one of a team, a member of a special narcotics 
unit with the New York Police Department, 
whose other members (along with many of the 
gangsters with whom he deals) might be said to 
constitute his extended family. Beyond that is the 
super-family (or super-ego) of the justice sys¬ 
tem—or the Justice Department, with its parallel 
world of intra-mural loyalties, rivalries and 
power games—which Danny serves. These are all 
brought into conflict when he is approached to 
give evidence to a commission investigating 
police corruption, particularly such 'methods' of 
his own unit as the sale of drugs to informants 
and even the sale of evidence to gangster-cronies. 
The result is a kind of cosmic big bang of 'little' 
issues as Danny tries to remain loyal (he initially 
refuses to inform on his immediate partners), 
honest (he has his own sense of sin to expiate), a 
good cop and a good family man (remaining the 
former means that the latter have to be removed 


Sans soleil 



to the Catskills for their safety). That this should 
be made by Sidney Lumet, a director usually dis¬ 
missed as the tub-thumper of 'big' issues, testifies 
to the inadequacy of auteur criticism that 
couldn't see this masterpiece coming through 
such 70s Lumet films as The Anderson Tapes, Ser- 
pico and Dog Day After noon.—Richard Combs. 

Sans soleil (Sunless) (15) 

April 12 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Chris Marker. France,1982. 

Colour. English version. 100 mins. 

"I've been round the world", declares the narra¬ 
tor of Sunless, supposedly reading from the let¬ 
ters of a globetrotting cameraman, one 'Sandor 
Krasna', "and now only banality still interests 
me". If the global village truly exists, then Chris 
Marker, the director of Sunless, creator of Krasna, 
and a man who can look at banality with a new 
eye, without once blinking in boredom, might 
truly be its mayor, a ghostly mayor since the fur¬ 
ther he has spread himself round the world in 
film diaries, travel pieces, speculative reportage, 
the more he has receded as a presence in world 
cinema. 'Global village' might be one way of 
describing the particular expansion the movies 
underwent during the 80s, in part due to the ele¬ 
vation of the director (pace Marker) to the posi¬ 
tion of god in each movie's heaven, in part to the 
ever-growing, ever-more-encompassing technolo¬ 
gy of cinema, which could turn any subject into 
science fiction, infinitely alternative universes. 
Marker's twin and opposite number might be 
Stanley Kubrick, who is equally fascinated by the 
banal in its cosmic dimension, whose Shining is 
his global village, but who shuts himself away to 
explore it while Marker in Sunless takes in France, 
Iceland, Japan, Cape Verde and Guinea-Bissau. 
What he is seeking are all those quotidian details 
that might explain the great question of the twen¬ 
tieth century—"the co-existence of different con¬ 
cepts of time" (space was the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry's problem), and looks at how memory works 
to fix us in time before we are shut out by history 
(and all the mechanisms of recording, like film). 
The project has its science-fiction aspect—Marker 
after all made the apocalyptic memory film La 
Jetee —but it finds its apotheosis in the story of an 
eleventh-century Japanese court, where power 
had devolved from the royal family and they 
spent their time making lists—lists of things not 
worth doing, lists of things to quicken the 
heart...— Richard Combs. 
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The Shining 


The Shining (18) 

April 19 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Stanley Kubrick. U.K., 1980. 

Starring: Jack Nicholson, Shelley Duvall, Danny Lloyd. 

Colour. 119 mins. 

In the 1980s, Stanley Kubrick gave us what he 
had already given us in the 70s: two films, one a 
'controversial' sally into a public topic, the other a 
self-contained and seemingly blank slab of self- 
indulgence. It was the latter, of course, that 
turned out to be invested with true profundity. 


while the former had only specious social signifi¬ 
cance to call its own. A Cloclmmk Orange and Full 
Metal Jacket are the Kubrick essays for our time 
that will last no time, while Barry Lyndon and The 
Shining are films for the ages; they turn, in fact, 
awesomely, horrifically, on time and history, what 
man would make of them and what they will 
reduce him to. The Shining is based on a Stephen 
King blockbuster about a would-be writer Jack 
Torrance (Jack Nicholson), who decides that what 
his struggling creativity needs is a spell of isola¬ 
tion, an interim job as a caretaker of the Overlook 
Hotel in the Colorado mountains, where he drags 
his complaisant wife Wendy (Shelley Duvall) and 
his young son Danny (Danny Lloyd), whom Jack 
has already abused in a fit of drunken frustration. 
But the Overlook has its own troubled past, and 
the ghosts who people its shuttered rooms are 
brought out of hiding because Danny has the 
'shining', the ability to see and actualise these 
spooks. The joke on Jack is that his own son has 
the greater gift for the imaginary, and father even¬ 
tually becomes just one of the hotel's cast, stalk¬ 
ing wife and son down these mean corridors. But 
Kubrick has transformed the joke into something 
else, or given it hideous, and hideously funny, 
metaphysical force. Himself a notoriously shut¬ 
tered creator, he presumably understands the 
powers and delusions that state intertwinedly 
confers. And Jack is a 'small' creator driven mad 
by the ambition to be big in a world that is simul¬ 
taneously too claustrophobic and too vast to pen¬ 
etrate. All creation (as in 2001) is here, and it's 
magnificently explored by a prowling steadicam 
(with some lurches due to the loss of nearly thirty 
minutes after the U.S. opening). Acting through¬ 
out like one of the man-apes evolving in reverse. 
Jack eventually plumps for fame not as a star 
child but as a bright face in an old photo on the 
wall .—Richard Combs. 

Zina (15) 

April 26 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director Ken McMullen. U.K., 1985. 

Starring: Domiziana Giordano, Ian McKellen, Philip Madoc. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 94 mins. 

Joseph Losey's film of The Assassination of Trotsky 
never received due credit for its bold attempt 
both to psychoanalyse historical figures and to 
dramatise historical processes, to follow the 
'thought processes' of history. Such a schematical¬ 
ly double-sided approach is certainly alien to the 
English tradition for dramatising the past, and so 
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Zina 


it's perhaps even more remarkable that a native 
film-maker like Ken McMullen (as opposed to an 
'outsider' like Losey) should have fought so suc¬ 
cessfully against the tradition in Zina, another 
project centred on Trotsky. It may be that the out¬ 
sider status of Trotsky himself lends itself particu¬ 
larly well to—even demands—the two-sided 
approach, and keys some of the contradictions of 
revolution and history. Trotsky was one of the 
theorists and fomenters of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, its spokesman for 'permanent revolution', 
who then found himself exiled during its consoli¬ 
dation—as if he was too much the revolutionist 
for the revolution's own good—his only perma¬ 
nency thereafter the entourage of supporters he 
took with him from one 'haven' to another round 
the world. In Zina, Trotsky (Philip Madoc) talks 
incessantly, to his disciples, to his tape recorder, 
on the Turkish island of Prinkipo, while in Berlin, 
in 1930, his daughter Zina (Domiziana Giordano) 
talks incessantly to her psychotherapist (Ian McK¬ 
ellen). Exclusion is their common theme—his 
from history, hers from her father and her own 
family history, a deprivation that is also at the 
root of their insights into what is to come on the 
world stage. He through reason, she through 
visions (McMullen is not immune to charges of 
sexual stereotyping), express these horrors with a 
shocking sensuousness, the film as it were con¬ 
taining and capturing two imaginations, that 
don't want to see their worst fears confirmed in 
each other .—Richard Combs. 
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Great Balls of Fire! (15) 

March 1-4 

Director: Jim McBride. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Dennis Quaid, Winona Ryder, John Doe. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 107 mins. 

Jim McBride’s movie about rock ‘n’ roll legend 
Jerry Lee Lewis was made under the watchful 
eye of its subject and omits many crucial develop¬ 
ments in the Killer’s musical career and personal 
life. Indeed, according to McBride, “it’s essentially 
a story we invented, based on the facts we know”. 
The result is a curious concoction which Philip 
Strick, writing in the Monthly Film Bulletin, likened 
to “musical fantasy, a rock ‘n’ roll version of, say, 
Oklahoma!, with Peter Cook as Rod Steiger and 
the Killer as both Rodgers and Hammerstein”. As 
Strick goes on to point out, though, the film does 


make sense when seen in the context of 
McBride’s earlier work. 

“The surprise about Great Balls of Fire!, in 
fact, is that there was ever any doubt about it 
becoming a McBride project: the last time 
McBride filmed the Lewis story, it was called 
Breathless, with Richard Gere, singing along with 
Jerry Lee’s hits, self-regardingly headed for perdi¬ 
tion; and at least one encounter in The Big Easy 
directly anticipated Great Balls of Fire! by show¬ 
ing Dennis Quaid (again) wooing his girl with a 
song. Punctuated by Cajun music. The Big Easy 
orchestrated a romantic struggle with a despairing 
tenderness that would have been maintained 
intact for Great Balls of Fire! were it not that 
Quaid, reasonably enough, this time lampoons 
his role, making of Jerry Lee more clown than 
lover. In consequence, despite all the piano-bash¬ 
ing histrionics, it is Winona Ryder’s beautiful per¬ 
formance as Myra that seduces the story, and the 
‘lost soul’ rescured at the film’s close is not Jerry 
Lee’s but that of his now wiser partner, reinforcing 
an interpretation of McBride’s previous texts as 
duologues rather than the flashy monologues 
which Gere and Quaid were encouraged to make 
of them. Whichever, lost souls have stalked 
through McBride’s work ever since David Holz- 
man’s Diary and his skill as their guide has now 
become a real pleasure to behold.” 


Great Balls of Fire! 
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Breathless 


Breathless (i8) 

March 1-4 

Director: Jim McBride. U.S.A., 1983. 
starring: Richard Gere, Valerie Kaprisky. 

Colour. 101 mins. 

Jim McBride’s gloriously irreverent re-working of 
Jean-Luc Godard’s classic French New Wave 
movie of 1960 transposes the basic storyline of 
the original to a gaudy 80s American setting. It is a 
pop movie for a different generation, distinguished 
by McBride’s arresting visuals and manic sense of 
humour. It’s also a somewhat bizarre star vehicle 
for Richard Gere, whose image as sex symbol it 
pushes to comic extremes. 

Gere plays a gleefully amoral punk who kills a 
highway patrolman on the road from Las Vegas to 
Los Angeles. Obsessed with Jerry Lee Lewis, 
comic books and stealing cars, he goes on the run 
with his French girlfriend . As Time Out’s critic put 
it, “the complex fugitive romance burns with a pas¬ 
sion hardly seen since Last Tango in Paris. The 
breathless shooting style lingers forever on Gere’s 
pumping, preening narcissism, which leaves you 
in no doubt that the true romance is not between 
boy and girl but between Gere and camera. The 
film’s other star is L.A., which is filmed as a series 
of dazzling pop art backdrops—cultural vacancy 
and hedonism, yoked by violence together; a city 
for the 80s. A wanton, playful film, belying the stat¬ 
ed despair by its boiling energy.” 


Manhunter (W) 

March 7-11 

Director: Michael Mann. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: William L. Petersen, Kim Greist, Joan Allen. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 118 mins. 

A mass murderer is on the rampage and a former 
FBI detective (William L. Petersen) is called in to 
help. His particular skill is what one might call the 
application of the Method to murder. By entering 
into the minds of the killers and thinking like them, 
he can facilitate their arrest by anticipating their 
next move. The only drawback is that such deduc¬ 
tive powers are making him as psychologically dis¬ 
turbed as they are. 

Intimations of Hitchcock (transference of guilt) 
shade into evocations of Peeping Tom, as we 
learn more of the killer’s disturbed childhood, his 
obsession with cameras, and his relationship with 
a blind woman. The horror imagery intensifies as 
the killer becomes a night stalker, and a startling 
scene with a sleeping tiger implies the animal as a 
metaphor for modern man’s repressed self that, if 
aroused, can erupt into monstrous rage. 

Although he has had enormous success as the 
initiator of TV’s Miami Vice, director Michael Mann 


Manhunter 
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has yet to achieve the same success in the cine¬ 
ma. It can only be a matter of time, for he is one 
of the most formidable film-makers on the current 
scene. Like his previous films Violent Streets 
(Thief) and The Keep, Manhunter has its prob¬ 
lems of narrative coherence, and the hero’s home 
life is dimly dramatised. But the forensics are fas¬ 
cinating, the pop soundtrack eerie and unusual, 
and the visual surface has a depersonalised bril¬ 
liance that dazzles the eye and chills the blood. At 
times the atmosphere is as oppressive and fearful 
as in Wolfen. This .is especially true of the times 
when children catch a glimpse of this world’s 
heart of darkness, or in a meeting with a psy¬ 
chopath (a spine chilling performance from Brian 
Cox) where even the hardened detective breaks 
out in a cold sweat at the waves of menace and 
malevolence emanating from the walls of that 
white padded cell. Manhunter is stylish suspense 
cinema of a very high order.— Neil Sinyard. 



The Big Easy 


The Big Easy (18) 

March 7-11 

Director: Jim McBride. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Dennis Quaid, Ellen Barkin, Ned Beatty. 

DeLuxe Colour. 101 mins. 

Jim McBride scored a long overdue success with 
this funny and sexy police thriller. Working from a 
script by the author of Beverly Hills Cop, 
McBride’s first smart move was to switch the loca¬ 
tion from Chicago to New Orleans. Then, having 
cast the excellent Dennis Quaid and Ellen Barkin 
in the lead roles, he took his cue from Howard 
Hawks in terms of opting for fast pacing and an 


emphasis on character and environment rather 
than plot. The result is an exhilarating entertain¬ 
ment which makes most recent cop movies look 
like empty exercises in style. 

Quaid plays an amoral yet charming police 
lieutenant who sees no wrong in the system of 
petty corruption operating within the force. Like 
his colleagues (many of whom are also his rela¬ 
tives), he accepts these scams as traditional 
‘perks’ of the job, just as he cynically assumes 
that a spate of vicious murders are routine gang¬ 
land slayings that will make the streets safer at lit¬ 
tle cost to the taxpayer. But his complacency is 
challenged by the appearance of Barkin’s special 
prosecuter, who arrives from out of town to inves¬ 
tigate police corruption. The brazen cop immedi¬ 
ately sets about seducing the woman, and what 
ensues is more a sharply observed battle-of-the- 
sexes than a routine police thriller. 

McBride’s characters have always displayed a 
strong sexuality, with the Richard Gere role in 
Breathless providing the most extreme example. 
Passion is also the main driving force in The Big 
Easy, but here the male-female relationship is 
portrayed as involving more than “an explosive 
fusion of opposites”. The Barkin-Quaid encounter 
begins with verbal fireworks and proceeds via 
steamy passion to a mutual understanding. As 
one critic observed, “Each of them has to cede 
territory in order to meet in the middle; he has to 
clean up his act, and she has to (literally) let her 
hair down”. And the development of this relation¬ 
ship is brilliantly complemented by the film’s use 
of New Qrleans (the “Big Easy” of the title), with 
an appropriate emphasis on the city’s rich cultural 
mix and freewheeling morality. Similarly, 
McBride’s soundtrack makes extensive use of 
Cajun music to provide the film with its seductive 
rhythms and attractive sense of community. 

Do the Right Thing (is) 

March 14-18 

Director: Spike Lee. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Spike Lee, Danny Aiello, Ossie Davis. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 

After the dismally miscalculated School Daze, 
Spike Lee returns in splendid form with a pacy, 
punchy ensemble piece set in Brooklyn during 
one stiflingly hot stretch of 24 hours. Lee himself 
plays Mookie, pizza delivery-man for Sal (Danny 
Aiello) and his two sons. Though selfishly neglect¬ 
ful of his Hispanic lover and child, Mookie is most¬ 
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ly Mr. Nice Guy, ever ready to lend his calming 
influence to the storm of insults that fly between 
the local blacks, Italian-Americans, Koreans and 
white cops. Eventually, however, the heat takes 
its toll, and petty disagreements—should Sal 
hang photos of black heroes in his pizza-parlour? 
Should Radio Raheem reduce the decibel level 
on his ghetto-blaster?—escalate into a full-scale 
riot. Though Lee's reluctance to supply easy 
answers to the problems of racial tension leads to 
an ambivalent, perhaps even muddled stance on 
the issue of violent intervention (Mookie’s actions 
suggesting that Lee wants to have his cake and 
eat it), his directing talents are never in doubt. 
Effortlessly moving from comedy to serious social 
comment, eliciting excellent performances from a 
large and perfectly selected cast, and making 
superb use of music both to create mood and 
comment on the action, he contrives to see both 
sides of each conflict without falling prey to sim¬ 
plistic sentimentality. Best of all, the film—at once 
stylised and realistic—buzzes throughout With the 
sheer, edgy bravado that comes from living one’s 
life on the streets. It looks, sounds and feels right 
sure proof that Lee’s virtuoso technique and righ¬ 
teous anger are tempered by real 
humanity.— Geoff Andrew/T'ime Qut. 

Bull Durham (is) 

March 21-25 

Director: Ron Shelton. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Kevin Costner, Susan Sarandon, Tim Robbins. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 108 mins. 

Annie Savoy (Susan Sarandon) is, for want of a 
more polite phrase, a baseball groupie. Each sea¬ 
son she chooses one player from local minor 
league team the Durham Bulls, leads him to her 
candle-lit bouroir, ties him to the bed, and 


seduces him with the help of Edith Piaf and Walt 
Whitman. Believing passionately in the Church of 
Baseball, she also teaches him about the game 
and life, in the hope that he will make the big 
time. 

This season her eye is caught by Ebby ‘Nuke’ 
LaLoosh (Tim Robbins), a greasy-haired moron 
with “a million dollar arm and a five cent head”; 
unfortunately, he fucks like he pitches—all over 
the place. Annie also finds herself drawn to Crash 
Davis (Kevin Costner), a veteran catcher who 
never reached the major leagues yet still retains 
his pride. Crash is indifferent to her advances, but 
he also takes the rookie under his wing and 
teaches him valuable lessons, frequently at the 
expense of an important game, or even of Annie, 
who resents Crash’s intrusion. 

Writer-director Ron Shelton, previously best 
known for the screenplay of Under Fire, uses his 
experience as a former minor league player to 
weave a warm and funny tale without allowing the 
rules and mythology of American football to 
obscure the central romance. All three leads are 
completely at ease in their roles and make the 
most of the dynamite dialogue, particularly Cost¬ 
ner’s speech in which he lists what he believes in, 
such as the small of a woman’s back, good 
Scotch, prolonged foreplay, chocolate cookies 
and “long, deep, slow, wet kisses that last for 
three days”.— Tony Cowdrill. 



Bull Durham 
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New York Stories 


New York Stories (15) 
March 28-April 1 

Directors: Martin Scorsese, Francis Coppola, Woody Allen. 
U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Nick Nolte, Rosanna Arquette, Woody Allen. 

Colour. 124 mins. 

Three directors, three featurettes. Co-written with 
his teenage daughter, Coppola’s film is quite sim¬ 
ply a mess. The story (a poor little rich girl plots to 
reunite her separated parents and return a bangle 
to an exotic princess) is nonsense, nothing more 
than a maudlin, self-indulgent excuse to have hor¬ 
rid brats and members of the Coppola clan 
prance about in funny clothes to the strains of 
Francis’s favourite music. Scorsese’s Life 
Lessons, which does make sense, centres on a 
muscular performance from Nolte as an imma¬ 
ture, egocentric artist obsessed with assistant 
Arquette. The plot, inspired by Dostoievsky, 
seems meant as some sort of personal reflection 
on the links between artistic productivity and sex¬ 
ual and emotional frustration. The visuals, the 
performances and superb music provide many 
pleasures, but the slight, anecdotal inevitability of 
the tale is a drawback, since the material promis¬ 
es something richer, and deeper. Only Allen 
appears to have understood what is possible in a 
featurette. Although Oedipus Wrecks is only an 
extended variation on nagging Jewish momma 
gags, it’s not only his funniest film in years, it also 
works beautifully: there is no padding, and, as it 
should in a short, every moment counts.— Geoff 
AndrewfTlme Out. 


Talk Radio (W) 

April 6, 7 

Director: Oliver Stone. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Eric Bogosian, Alec Baldwin, Ellen Greene. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 109 mins. 

Oliver Stone has become fascinated by 
unsavoury, manipulative, even Mephistophelean 
characters (Richard Boyle in Salvador, Platoods 
Sergeant Elias, Gordon Gekko of Wall Street), 
and Barry Champlain in Talk Radio is certainly no 
exception. Based on the protagonist from Eric 
Bogosian’s one man play, and drawing inspiration 
from the book Talked to Death: The life and Mur¬ 
der of Alan Berg (a true story of a Denver D.J.), 
Champlain is one of the most terrifying figures to 
appear on screen in many years. 

The action takes place over one long weekend 
at a Dallas radio station, when Champlain has 
been offered a national syndication of his local 
radio show. Champlain specialises in ‘shock 
radio’, having realised some time ago that abus¬ 
ing the telephone callers on his show is a formula 
that works. Accordingly, he gleefully berates his 
listeners and exploits their weaknesses and preju¬ 
dices, all in the name of entertainment. 

There are certain implausibilities in the film’s 
narrative, and the flashback sequence showing 
how Champlain got started is totally unnecessary. 
On the other hand, the stagey nature of the piece 
is turned to advantage in the film, with the cam¬ 
era’s exploration of a confined, claustrophobic 
space revealing how Champlain is trapped within 
his own emotionally impotent studio persona. 
Indeed, the character can be seen as a modern- 
day Hamlet: Champlain knows he’s headed 
towards self-destruction, even martyrdom, yet he 
rejects all opportunities for redemption. He realis¬ 
es that he is no longer a voice in the wilderness, 
but the host of a freak show which can be turned 
off with the flick of a switch.— Tony Cowdrill. 


Talk Radio 
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Batman 


Batman (12) 

April 11-15 

Director: Tim Burton. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Michael Keaton, Jack Nicholson, Kim Basinger. 
Technicolor. Dolby Stereo. 126 mins. 

Tim Burton signals his new appraoch to the world 
of Batman with his first vision of Gotham City, a 
tainted Metropolis of neon and steam, resembling 
a 40s vision of a hellish future and populated by 
criminals and their unwary victims. A family from 
out of town—bumbling parents and wide-eyed 
son—fall prey to a pair of psychotic muggers and 
a black batshape detaches itself from the shad¬ 
ows to descent on the villains, wreaking a rough 
justice and telling the criminals to spread the word 
about the Batman. Like Alan Moore in The Killing 
Joke, Burton and screenwriters Sam Hamm and 
Warren Skaaren see Batman and The Joker as 
dramatic antitheses, and the film deals with their 
intertwined origins and fates to an even greater 
extent than any of the comic-strip stories that 
have played variations on their oft-told tales. 
Here, not only is The Joker created partially due 
to Batman’s intervention in the Axis Chemicals 


raid (as in the comic story “The Man Behind the 
Red Hood”), but the young Jack Napier is the 
mugger who attacked the Wayne family—echoing 
the innocents of the first sequence—and triggered 
off the neuroses that led young Bruce to become 
the fearsome Batman (in the comics, the killer 
was another character, Joe Chill)....— Kim New- 
man/Monthly Film Bulletin. 

Rain Man (15) 

April 18-22 

Director: Barry Levinson. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Dustin Hoffman, Tom Cruise. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 133 mins. 

During a journey across America, smooth-talking 
Charlie Babbitt establishes a relationship with the 
autistic older brother whom he originally intended 
to use as a means of getting his share of their late 
father’s inheritance. Instead, he is taught some 
basic lessons by a man incapable of understand¬ 
ing them himself. Hoffman’s Oscar-winning per¬ 
formance is well backed up by Cruise, and Barry 
Levinson’s direction is suitably low-key. 
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The Accused (W) 

April 25-29 

Director: Jonathan Kaplan. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Jodi Foster, Kelly McGillis, Bernie Coulson. 

With The Accused, the producers of Fatal Attrac¬ 
tion make amends for their earlier, botched 
attempt at tackling a controversial social issue 
within an essentially exploitative commercial 
framework. For a mainstream Hollywood movie. 
The Accused is a surprisingly tough depiction of 
the horrors of rape and a sharp attack on the 
dubious attitudes society and the law sometimes 
adopt towards its victims. It points an accusing 
finger not only at the rapist, but also those who 
witness the act and do nothing to prevent it. 

Inspired by an actual incident, the film stars 
Jodi Foster as a young woman who is gang-raped 
in a bar whilst others watch and cheer. The initial 
legal case is bungled, with a lesser charge being 
substituted for that of rape because the woman 
acted provocatively and was under the influence 
of drink and drugs. Understandably outraged, the 
Foster character complains to the female prose¬ 
cutor (Kelly McGillis), who eventually succeeds in 
finding a new charge to bring against the instiga- 



Rain Man 


tors of the crime. 

Tom Topor’s clever script poses all manner of 
questions relating to rape but is finally unambigu¬ 
ous in its support for the rights of its heroine. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the harrowing rape scene itself, which 
threads a fine line between honesty and 
voyeurism, is withheld until the end of the film. 
“We wanted to lull the audience and then turn 
things around”, says Topor. “We were saying, ‘As 
a spectator, you’re part of the problem. What 
would you have done?’ ” 


The Accused 
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SHOP 


THE FILM BUFF'S PARADISE 


ORIGINAL 
FILM POSTERS 


FILM STAR 
PORTRAITS 


BOOKS. MAGAZINES, 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA' 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 80'$ FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A. AND EUROPE- 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

in the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

TUES«SAT 
11.30am -5.30pm 
021-236 9879 


VISIT 

The West Midlands 

LEADING SOUNDTRACK STORE! 


Huge selection of imports, deletions & rare albums, 
Tapes and Compact Discs in stock. 

All the top European Film Scores available. 

We stock albums that the main-stream 
shops don’t! 

)ERANN tr>v)( 


99 High St, Dudley, West Midlands DY1 1QP 

( 0384 ) 233191/2 


Large Car Park. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
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Calendar 


MARCH 


1 Thursday 

GREAT BALLS OF FIREH15}& 

BREATHLESS (18) 2.30 p.m. 

THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER {^8) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

2 Friday 

GREAT BALLS OF FIRE! (15) & 

BREATHLESS m 2.30 & 11.15 p.m. 

THE COOK THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER {18} 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3 Saturday 

GREAT BALLS OF FIRE! (15) 8 
BREATHLESS(18)2.30 811.15pM 
THE COOK THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

4 Sunday 

GREAT BALLS OF FIRE! (15) & 

BREATHLESS (18) 2.30 p.m. 

THE COOK THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

5 Monday 

THE COOK THE THIEF HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00,6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

6 Tuesday 

THE COOK THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 3.00,6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

7 Wednesday 
MANHUNTER (18) 8 

THE BIG EASY (18) 2.00 p.m. 

THE COOK THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER 
LOVER (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

8 Thursday 
MANHUNTER (18) & 

THE BIG EASY(18) 2.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

9 Friday 

MANHUNTER (18) 4 

THE e/G £457(18) 2.00 4 11.15 p.m. 

FIELD OF DREAMS (PQ) 8.30 p.m. 

MYSTERY TRAIN (15) 8.A5 p.m. 

10 Saturday 
MANHUNTER (18) & 


THE 8/G £457(18)2.00 411.15 p.m. 

FIELD OF DREAMS (PG) 6.30 p.m. 
M75TEfl7Tfl4/A/(15)8.45p.m. 

11 Sunday 
MANHUNTER (18)8 

THE BIG EASY(18) 2.00 p.m. 

FIELD OF DREAMS (PG) 6.30 p.m. 

MYSTERY TRAIN (15) 8.45 p.m. 

12 Monday 

FIELD OF DREAMS (PG) 3 00 4 6.30 p.m. 
MYSTERY TRAIN (15) 8.45 p.m. 

13 Tuesday 

FIELD OF DREAMS (PG) 3.00 4 6.30 p.m. 
M75TER7Tfl4/A/(15) 8.45 p.m. 

14 Wednesday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 p.m. 

F/ELD OF DflE4M5(PG) 6.30 p.m. 
M75TEfl7Tfl4/N(15) 8.45 p.m. 

15 Thursday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PG) 5.15 4 8.00 p.m. 

16 Friday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 
TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.30.7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

17 Saturday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3 00 4 11.15 p.m. 
TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

18 Sunday 

DO THE RIGHT THING (18) 3.00 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

19 Monday 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 3.00,5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

20 Tuesday 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 3.00,5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

21 Wednesday 

BULL DURHAM (15) 3 00 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 


22 Thursday 

BULL DURHAM (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: EXPOSED (15) 6.30 4 8.30 p.m. 

23 Friday 

BULL DURHAM (15) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.15 4 9.00 p.m. 
L4LECTfl/CE(18)7.00p.m. 

24 Saturday 

BULL DURHAM (18) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.15 89.00 p.m. 

LA LECTRICE (18) 7.00 p.m. * 

25 Sunday 

BULL DURHAM (15) 3.00 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.15 8 9.00 p.m. 
L4LECTfl/CE(18) 7.00 p.m. 

26 Monday 

LA LECTRICE (18) 3.00 4 7.00 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

27 Tuesday 

MLECTfl/CE(18)3.00 4 7.00 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.15 8 9.00 p.m. 

28 Wednesday 

NEW YORK STORIES (15) 3.00 p.m. 

TROP BELLE POUR TOI! (TOO BEAUTIFUL 
FOR YOU!) (18) 5.15 4 9.00 p.m. 
L4LECTfl/CE(18)7.00p.m. 

29 Thursday 

NEW YORK STORIES (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: 

HEARTBURN (15) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

30 Friday 

NEW 70flK STOfl/ES (15) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 
SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

31 Saturday 

NEW YORK STORIES (15) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 
SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

APRIL 


1 Sunday 

NEW YORK STORIES (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: THE LIGHTSHIP (15) 6.15 p.m. 
SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE (18) 8.30 p.m. 

2 Monday 

SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE (18) 3.00,6.15 4 

8.30 p.m. 

3 Tuesday 

SEX, LIES & VIDEOTAPE (18) 3.00,6.15 4 

8.30 p.m. 


4 Wednesday 

SEX, LIES 8 VIDEOTAPE (18) 3.00,6.15 4 

8.30 p.m. 

5 Thursday 
Best of the 80s: 

PRINCE OF THE CITY (18) 3.00 4 7 30 p.m. 

6 Friday 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 3.00,6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 
T4LXH4D/0 (18) 11.15p.m. 

7 Saturday 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 3.00,6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 
T/ALKfl4D/0(18) 11.15 p.m. 

8 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: PAT GARRETT & BILLY THE KID 
(18)3.00 p.m. 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

9 Monday 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 3.00,6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

10 Tuesday 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 3.00,6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

11 Wednesday 
e4TW4N(12) 3.00 p.m. 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

12 Thursday 
84TW4N(12)3.00p.m. 

Best of the 80s: SANS SOLEIL (SUNLESS) (15) 
6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

13 Friday 

BATMAN (12) 2.30 4 11.15 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT LOVE (18) 5.00 4 
9.00 p.m. 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 6.45 p.m. 

14 Saturday 

BATMAN(12) 2.30 4 11.15 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT LOVE (18) 5.00 4 
9.00 p.m. 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 6.45 p.m. 

15 Sunday 
BATMAN (12) 2.30 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT LOVE (18) 5.00 4 
9.00 p.m. 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 6.45 p.m. 

16 Monday 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 3.00 4 6.45 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT LOVE (18) 5.00 4 
9.00 p.m. 

17 Tuesday 

CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 3.00 4 6.45 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT LOVE (18) 5.00 4 
9.00 p.m. 

18 Wednesday 
H4/NM/\N (15) 2 30 p.m. 

A SHORT FILM ABOUT LOVE (18) 5.00 p.m. 4 
9.00 p.m. 


CINEMA PARADISO (PG) 6.45 p.m. 

19 Thursday 

H4/N WAN (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: THE SHINING (18) 6.15 4 
8.30 p.m. 

20 Friday 

HA/NMAN(15) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 

MST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

21 Saturday 

HA/NMAN(15) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

22 Sunday 

RA/N MAN (15) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 6.15 4 8.30 p.m. 

23 Monday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00,6.15 4 
8.30 p.m. 

24 Tuesday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00,6.15 4 
8.30 p.m. 

25 Wednesday 

THE ACCUSED (18) 3.00 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 615 4 8.30 p.m. 

26 Thursday 
THEACCDSED(18) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: ZINA (15) 615 4 8.30 p.m. 

27 Friday 

THE ACCL/SED(18) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

28 Saturday 

THE ACCUSED (18) 3.00 4 11.15 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

29 Sunday 

THE ACCUSED (18) 3.00 p.m. 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30,7.15 4 9.00 p.m. 

30 Monday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00,5.30,7.15 4 
9.00 p.m. 

Please note that in the case of double- 
bill programmes the main film (listed 
first) will be shown second. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESS/VISA 

WELCOME IN 
ADVANCE 


















